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NEITHER MARIAN NOR GEORGE 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


EORGE ELIOT is becoming a cult again. 

After years tn which the critics have turned 
up their noses at her as a stolid and moralizing 
provincial—although the best of her books have 
never ceased to be issued in cheap editions and have 
seldom remained for long undisturbed on the library 
shelves—she is receiving increasing attention from 
the literary archeologists. 

Within the last few years biographers have dealt 
with her life and her books, her mind and her art; 
and even her unbelief has not gone unrecognized 
and unexamined. Her letters, her journals, her 
manuscripts, are among the most coveted and sought 
after of literary spoil, and museums and libraries in 
this country and in America have vast collections 
preserved or imprisoned in their cases and vaults. 

The light of a publicity that she would have 
shrunk from picks out every feature of the woman 
and her work. The sibyl of the Victorians has been 
stripped of her veil. 

The most recent addition to the bibliography, 
Marian Evans and George Eliot,* by Lawrence and 
Elisabeth Hanson, is perhaps the most competent, 
and is almost certainly the most detailed in its 
factual narrative. Yet the book has one very serious 
defect: its aim is an altogether impossible one. ‘‘My 
intent,” writes Mr. Hanson in his preface, “‘has been 
to discover and set down the whole George Eliot, 
not simply one aspect of her.” 

From God, we are told, nothing is hid, and He 
knoweth all the secrets of the heart. But such 
omniscience, such power in exploring the heights 
and depths of human personality, should be outside 
the expectation as it is beyond the reach of mortals. 


* Marian Evans & George Eliot: A Biography. By 
Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press.) 402 pp., including 60 pp. 
Bibliography and Notes and 24 pp. Index; 20 illus.; 25s. 


When the last drawer has been emptied, when the 
last pigeon-hole has given up its final scrap, when a 
mountain has been made of half-forgotten remi- 
niscence piled on half-invented recollection, when 
imagination has filled the gaps of fact with the 
fictions of surmise and speculation—still the portrait 
is no more than a sketch. 

The whole George Eliot! The whole of that piece 
of sensitive feminine tissue that somehow got itself 
born into a quite ordinary home and grew from a 
gawky plainness into the grave nobility of a woman 
who dared to tread the unrutted paths that her 
genius marked out. A full and complete description 
of such a life would indeed be of particular interest, 
and an understanding of the woman might well lead 
to a deeper appreciation of her work. There we can 
agree with Mr. Hanson. But, as George Eliot 
herself pointed out, the human soul is a very 
complex thing .. . 

Beyond a doubt, the girl who was Mary Ann 
Evans—she was called Marian from young woman- 
hood—and became George Eliot makes an attractive 
subject for the biographer, and we may yet come to 
see a life of her that may stand beside Mrs. Gaskell’s 
classical biography of Charlotte Bronté. 

She started with little in the way of material 
advantage. Her people were homely middle-class 
folk, who knew much more of religion than of 
culture. She had the sort of education that was 
given to girls of her class on the threshold of the 
Victorian Age, and she was fortunate in finding 
congenial friends in the people who came to live 
next door. In her youth she was an ardent Evan- 
gelical, and at twenty-one she had the reputation of 
being a pious blue-stocking. But this “lightly built 
young woman of middle height,” as Mr. Hanson 
draws her, “‘with brown ringlets falling to each side 
of a massive head,”’ square-jawed, long-nosed, and 
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rugged-faced, was a born reader. She read, and 
pondered, and read again, in loneliness and ever- 
growing perplexity. The books that brought her 
release from the burden of belief were, strangely 
enough, the novels of Sir Walter Scott—he taught 
her that an infidel might still be a good man—and 
a volume or two of a rather mild Biblical criticism. 
After a burst of almost exuberant freethinking, in 
which she shocked her father by refusing to 
accompany him to church on Sunday, she found 
peace of mind in an untheological morality. 

To the literary world she first became known as 
the translator of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and she also 
had the temerity to tackle Spinoza. She was thirty 
when her father’s death gave her her freedom, and 
within a short while she was in London, helping 
John Chapman to run The Westminster Review and 
forming one of that strange gentleman’s even 
stranger household at No. 142, Strand. 

That year or two under Chapman’s roof marked a 
turning-point in her career as a woman and a writer. 
She was, so Eliza Lynn Linton represented, in the 
way of one clever woman of another, at that time 
“essentially underbred and provincial, held her 
hands and arms kangaroo fashion, was _ badly 
dressed, had an unwashed, unbrushed, unkempt look 
altogether.” Mark Rutherford, however, thought 


her beautiful as she sat opposite to him correcting 


proofs; and her appeal to that born polygamist, 
as Mr. Michael Sadleir calls Chapman, was such 
as to drive the publisher’s wife and his favourite 
mistress into frenzies of jealous rivalry. Then she 
nearly got that whiskered icicle, Herbert Spencer, 
to propose to her; and in the end she fell head over 
heels in love with a married man and went off to 
the Continent with him, regardless of what the 
world might think. Not the least of her triumphs 
was the transformation, by her loving care and 
attention, of the somewhat tattered G. H. Lewes into 
.a highly respectable and respected man of letters. 

Not that the giving was all on her side. It speaks 
volumes for Lewes’s essential integrity that he heard 
the lonely heart beating beneath the black velvet, 
and for nearly a quarter of a century never failed in 
that appreciative encouragement and critical ad- 
miration, that protective care and, above all, that 
manly love that she craved with all the ardour of a 
repressed but deeply passionate nature. It was 
Lewes who persuaded her to try her hand at writing 
fiction, when she was doubtful of her powers. But 
for him we should almost certainly never have had 
Adam Bede or Silas Marner, The Mill on the Floss 
or Middlemarch. 

When one of the queerest and most comfortable 
of literary partnerships was ended by Lewes’s death 
in 1878, Mrs. Lewes (she had long been allowed the 
title) was left disconsolate. She had wide fame and 
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general esteem, her friends were many and select, 
her circumstances ample. But she was without the 
male support that had become almost an essential 
to her existence, and after eighteen months she 
married a man who, though twenty years her 
junior, was a member of the inner circle of friends 
and admirers. So it was Mrs. John Cross who was 
laid beside Lewes at Highgate, in the December of 
the year that had seen her a bride. 

For most of the sixty years of her life the record 
is extraordinarily, even unreasonably, rich. With a 
persistence of purpose that puts the bees and ants 
to shame, the collectors and compilers have toiled 
at the tasks of disinterment and reconstruction. 

The result is mightily impressive, but not, I feel, 
altogether worth while. I am quite sure that George 
Eliot would have found much of it intensely painful, 
as an impertinent and cruel intrusion into the 
intimacies of the personal life. One can imagine her 
looking, with increasing dismay and rising disgust, 
at the letters, the bits and pieces of her writing, that 
somehow have managed to escape the candle-flame 
and the grate, the paper-basket and the salvage-bin. 

Some will maintain, I know, that it is all justified, 
that we do well in seeking out and preserving all 
that time has left of the material relics of a great 
and vital literary figure. 

Perhaps so, perhaps not. But of this I am 
confident: that the whole George Eliot will not lie 
at the end of the search. If you want to find the 
real George Eliot—I do not and will not say the 
whole—then you are most likely to find her shaking 
her sides in Mrs. Poyser’s dairy, or bending over 
the old miser as he wonderingly fingers little Eppie’s 
rippling curls, or with Dorothea Casaubon as she 
pours out the treasures of her loving sympathy, or 
standing beside Maggie Tulliver as she keeps tryst 
with her lover in the Red Deeps and hearing already 
the moan of the waters as the Floss drives in hideous 
triumph down to the sea. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH—THEN AND NOW 


T is computed that there are some 700 million 

Christians (many, of course, only nominal 
Christians) in the world today, nearly three-quarters 
of whom are to be found in the West. Most of the 
remainder belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
There seems justification, therefore, for describing 
the Western world as Christian—so far as mere 
numbers go. But it is too well known a fact to 
need labouring that numerical strength in itself is 
not of primary importance. A group or community 
of people drawn together in a common interest or 
cause has frequently been strong in enthusiasm, and 
therefore an influential body reacting powerfully on 
society, when its numbers have been insignificant. 
A movement is strong when it feels it has an impor- 
tant truth or principle to establish or maintain. 

Nevertheless, a time often arrives in pioneering 
organizations when, with the achievement of a large 
measure of popular success, the original high stan- 
dards and aims are lowered and somewhat lost sight 
of, if not forgotten altogether. Then it is that the 
inspiration that fired brothers in a common task in 
the early days ebbs. The old driving-force is gone, 
and a certain lukewarm or conventional allegiance 
takes its place. Numerically the movement may 
still be strong, but spiritually it is weak. 

This has been the trend of political, social, and 
religious causes throughout history. And Christi- 
anity, from its small and humble beginnings to its 
present-day large-scale following and heterogeneity 
of doctrines and denominations, has proved no 
exception. 

The intensity of religious conviction of the early 
Christians is not open to question. Many doubtless 
lived an undeviatingly moral and austere life, 
spurning personal comfort and pleasure; and many 
doubtless were not afraid to face death for what 
they believed. In the early Roman Empire they 
were a minor body of people whose faith was 
regarded with hostility and suspicion. Not that 
Rome was necessarily opposed to heretical opinion 
as such. In fact, Mr. M. P. Charlesworth in his 
last posthumously published book, The Roman 
Empire,* remarks that “the Roman government 
was incurious about a citizen’s views: so long as 
he joined in State ceremonies first, he was free to be 
a devotee of other gods, provided that such cults 
were not regarded as subversive or likely to prevent 
him fulfilling his duties as a citizen.” Therein lay 
the trouble. The nature of the early Christians’ 
religion made them bad citizens by Roman standards, 
and when they plainly refused to mend their ways 


* Oxford University Press, 1951 (No. 219, The Home 
University Library). 


they were the victims, no doubt, of harsh albeit 
spasmodic persecutions. If they bore these with 
fortitude it was because belief in God and the 
Kingdom of Heaven was very real to them. 

How many Christians nowadays would suffer and 
even die for their faith as their pioneering brethren 
did? Not many, indeed, for few professing Christians 
in this modern age really believe in God in the 
sense of having implicit faith in him. The urge to 
self-preservation is stronger than the pristine desire 
to play the role of the martyr. 

Consider the position today. The Christian 
West is arming massively against the Communist 
‘atheistic’ East. It fears an attack by the East. 
But why should Christian nations prepare to defend 
themselves with ali the terrifying panoply of modern 
war when they are the followers of God, and he, 
presumably, is on their side? If God is the prime, 
all-powerful agent of the universe, as we are plati- 
tudinously assured, why the need for Christians to 
fight at all? Moreover, killing is expressly con- 
demned by the sixth commandment, and recourse 
to violence has no place in the teaching of Jesus. 

Logically, a Christian, | hold, should be a pacifist 
in thought and deed. Pacifism is the one crucial 
test of the integrity of his creed. And he should be 
a pacifist not just so that he may model his conduct 
on the ethics of Jesus (a desideratum for a Christian, 
surely), but in order to demonstrate his trust in an 
all-loving, all-protective Creator. Clearly, whatever 
he may assert to the contrary, when a man seeks to 
defend himself, his family, and his nation by force 
of arms he is placing faith and reliance only in the 
efforts of himself and his fellow-warriors. 

Churchmen of various denominations, from the 
highest rank down to the humblest, are constantly 
telling us that God is our one sure shield and 
defender, but with few exceptions they harbour the 
antinomy that military action is justified if what 
they call Christian civilization is threatened. How 
it is possible to reconcile participation in war with 
living a “Christian life’ they do not say and would 
be harc’ put to it to explain. 

The Society of Friends are on much firmer and 
more logical ground in this matter. In many ways 
they are the backbone of the minority that has a 
conscientious objection—religious and ethical—to 
war; and whether one fully agrees with them or not 
one cannot but sense the wholeness and consistency 
of their religious outlook. 

But, speaking generally, nineteen centuries of 
Christian teaching and proselytizing seem to have 
achieved very little. It is probable that after 
Christianity became the official religion of the 
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Roman Empire at the close of the fourth century 
the gulf between precept and practice (already 
observable) widened rapidly, because it was expe- 
dient that it should.* So it is with theology and 
ethics, which many still regard naively as inseparably 
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related, though the practicalities of day-to-day life 
dictate that the two shall not be compounded. It 
is-always much easier to postulate a belief than live 
in accordance with it— and this applies with especial 
force to Christianity! G. |. BENNETT 


A Critic of Rationalism 
Letter from Mr. R. W. Sorensen, M.P. 


Tue following letter from Mr. R. W. Sorensen, 
M.P., in criticism of the Rationalist attitude was 
prompted, he tells us, by two articles which appeared 
in our December issue-—those of Mr. G. N. Ridley 
and Mr. Royston Pike. Mr. Sorensen writes :— 


As one who in many respects enjoys reading your 
stimulating and astringent journal may | be permitted to 
intrude, even though | am not a Rationalist—at least 
not one with an initial capital letter? Heretofore | have 
checked my impulse to do so partly for the above reason 
and partly because it seems audacious for me to “rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” 

My diffidence is overcome by the related significance 
of two articles in your December issue. In one of these 
Mr. G. N. Ridley inquires, ““Why does one person 
gravitate towards Atheism and another towards Christi- 
anity?’’ and then observes: “The answer is not that 
some think for themselves while others like to have their 
thinking done for them.” I found this personally 
gratifying, even though I am of the opinion that all of 
us, to a greater or less degree, do derive considerable 
assistance from the vicarious thinking of others, par- 
ticularly as life is too short to specialize on every subject. 

Nevertheless it is, of course, necessary for us always to 
te elusive truth to the best of our ability and in 
onour of our mental integrity. 

Mr. Ridley further declares “Religious and irreligious 
beliefs are the means by which men and women adapt 
themselves psychologically to their personal awareness of 
the great world in which they live, and of the larger 
mysteries of their being . . .”’, and in respect of certain 
Christian theological patterns he adds * . we should 
not deplore his or her supposed thoughtlessness, but see 
the action . . . [as] . an adaptive measure based on 
thoughtful _ reflection and suited to the individual 
concerned.” 

While I greatly appreciate his generous wisdom on 
this aspect of relativity, it does not relieve us of the 
obligation of deepening our thought and our experience 
so as to reconcile more completely whatever may be the 
objective and the subjective aspects of truth. “Beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder”; but the eye needs education. 
Even so, provisional, speculative, and imaginative 
elements are inescapable both in religious and non- 
religious beliefs. We all try to sort out an ever-accumu- 
lating mass of “material” in our minds, and in the 
process find ourselves having to assess the accuracy or 
the validity of innumerable specific items, respecting 
many of which we find ourselves permanently perplexed 


* “Whereas formerly the open profession of Christi- 
anity entailed risk and demanded courage, henceforth 
it became safer, and might even help a man’s career, so 
that the high spirituality and fine earnestness of earlier 
generations were not likely to be maintained.” (The 
Roman Empire, by M. P. Charlesworth, p. 184 


and uncertain. Prof. Einstein shattered the firm assump- 
tions of a large number of scientific thinkers even though 
his own conclusions may themselves be supplanted by 
other interpretations of scientific evidence. The more 
we explore all the phenomena of which we are aware, 
the more do we know how dangerous it is to dogmatize 
negatively on the “mysterious ur verse.’ 

In some measure we are agnostic, yet equally we live 
by some kind of faith, whether this be a simple trust in 
our Own mental processes or in the ultimate ascendancy 
of profoundly cherished values. Both are interpretative 
acts of faith, notwithstanding faith can be childish as 
well as more mature. Moreover, in the representation 
of any kind of faith we can hardly avoid metaphors and 
symbolism. Shaw's “Life-Force’” or even ‘Cosmic 
Energy” are terms both drawn from a restricted field of 
mortal experience and then applied to a vaster realm; 
and this seems to me inescapable. But if this process 
of projection is legitimate when we employ impersonal 
references, why should it be illegitimate also to employ 
personal references? Surely the facts of personality, 
with its phenomena of self-consciousness, including the 
amazing synthesis of reflective memory, refined ardour, 
poetic imagination, esthetic sensitiveness, and reclama- 
tory devotion, are as real as a tornado, cellular multi- 
plication, the arc of a comet, or an electricity generating 
station. Why should it be less rational, therefore, to 
select from phenomena personal as well as impersonal 
facts as indicative of the nature of the whole of reality 
of which we are parts? 

Indeed, without such a selection, associated with both 
hope and faith in their purposive authority, there is 
frequently a tendency steadily to drift into chronic 
biliousness, corrosive cynicism, or suicidal nihilism. 
Mr. Royston Pike avoids this, for though he criticizes Dr. 
Joad’s recent acceptance of the Christian faith, neverthe- 
less he concludes thus: “But those who take a longer 
and a wider and a kinder view refuse to believe that the 
struggle naught availeth. Through and beyond the 
monstrous mushrooms of atomic disintegration they see 
men marching, with their faces warmed and brightened 
by tomorrow’s sun.” 

These are heartening words, in which Mr. Royston 
Pike selects a2 more genial interpretation of cosmic 
phenomena than that of racial annihilation or “sound 
and fury signifying nothing.’’ But in so doing he is 
making an interpretation that transcends scientific 
evidence. Is he more, or less, rational for so doing? 
And in essence wherein am I less rational than he is 
when my interpretation of the same evidence is one that 
makes the same affirmation of faith as he does but also 
declares this to be the witness to an implicit purpose in. 
life, and a transcendent meaning within the apparent 
tumult and chaos of organic and inorganic existence? 

Even if one avoids such acts of faith or one turns 
aside from — about the relationship of human 
hope to a less universe, and accepts, instead, a 
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warm rich humanism as our prior concern, there are 
still profound issues to face. Old institutions and 
traditional forms of faith pass away in time, and today 
there are abundant signs of this. They have been 
powerfully assailed, and it may be there is still need of 
assault and exposure of former or novel irrational 
beliefs. Yet | venture to submit a far greater immediate 
need in this country is the nourishment of faith in 
human potentialities, and that service thereto is woefully 
inadequate. If there is to be an assimilation of those 
values that must replace the formidable impetus of dark 
vicious inheritances and remedy the emergence of 
sinister perversions, then humanists, whether Agnostic, 
Christian, or otherwise, must devote far more time and 
energy to this task than they do to incessant iconoclasm. 
Not even stones taken from the rubble of demolished 
temples can satisfy the hunger of Man. 

Certainly it is fascinating to watch the sagging and 
collapse of old structures and the skill of those with 


Garibaldi, 


HEN on the fiftieth anniversary of my grand- 
Y father’s death I was invited by the B.B.C. to 
broadcast a memorial, only one alteration was made 
to my scripi—the title “‘Atheist’’ was erased after 
Garibaldi. Many beside the powers at Broadcasting 
House would wish to forget that the most inspiring 
figure of last century, the Hero of Two Worlds, as 
the Italians termed him, was an uncompromising 
Atheist. It was therefore timely that Dr. Ezio Barta- 
lini should publish in La Ragione a letter of 1908, from 
Arcangelo Ghisleri, on this very matter of Gari- 
baldi’s unbelief. Ghisleri, founder of the Italian 
Freethought Society ““Giordano Bruno,” one of the 
organizers of the great International Freethought 
Congress at Rome in 1904, and a distinguished 
scientist, was writing to the Republican Deputy 
Zuccari. Even at that date, only twenty-six years 
after the Liberator’s death, strong efforts were being 
made to draw a veil over, or even cast doubt on, 
the Hero’s vehement anti-clericalism. By today, no 
doubt, step-Mother Church claims him as a faithful 
son. 

Ghisleri in his letter reminds Zuccari how Gari- 
baldi would stop his horse to listen to a nightingale; 
how one night at Caprera, hearing screams, he went 
out to discover the cause and returned with an 
injured sheep in his arms; how devoid of rancour 
and forgetful of personal injury he was; but if there 
was one thing which he detested it was the Church, 
and one class of man he despised it was the priest— 
he called the priesthood “‘the sacerdotal gangrene” 
of Italy. And when Mussi of Milan asked him 
whether the laws for the suppression of the religious 
orders promulgated in Piedmont should be extended 
to Rome, Garibaldi wrote back: “To abolish the 
religious orders is to save Italy from the most 
dangerous disease which can strike down a nation.” 
To Ferdinando Swift of Venice, Garibaldi wrote: 
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pick-axes and bulldozers, but I feel there is even more 
satisfaction in rebuilding and furnishing more appropriate 
edifices. There are countless problems in human life and 
behaviour calling for luminous guidance, without which 
there may be desolation until the jungle creeps back and 
the wild beasts become rampant. Humanity can produce 
a Hitler or (if | may say so) a Jesus or a Buddha. It 
can become either a sycophantic consolidated mass 
moulded by imperious dogmatists or a fraternal demo- 
cracy. Whether it becomes one or the other, or any 
alternative to both, depends on those with ability and 
vision translating what they know and see in ways that 
shall inspire the multitude. 

I trust without sanctimonious self-righteousness my 
emphasis on the profound huma_ needs of Man may be 
worthy of consideration by those whom I know desire 
to be torch-bearers in a shadowy world. And if my 
earlier remarks are irrelevant perhaps my plea for a 
positive humanism may be less so. 


the Atheist 


“The Italians must understand that our Atheism is 
synonymous with liberty, reason, and science, and 
that its aim is to Jestroy that vilest of human 
plagues, the clergy.” 

As a note on Baron Swift, | may add that I 
possess Bradlaugh’s certificate of membership of the 
Societa Atea (President of Honour, G. Garibaldi; 
Chairman, Ferdinando Swift), and on it Garibaldi 
is quoted as saying at Paris in 1869 that Man made 
God in his own Image (apparently a favourite 
remark of his). Even to the year of his death (1882) 
Garibaldi did not moderate his abhorrence of the 
Church and all its ways, calling it “the corrupter 
of peoples and the father of lies.” 

That this anti-clericalism was based on bitter 
experience is recalled by the title of another article 
in La Ragione, **Under the Heel of the Sanfedists.”” 
When Garibaldi was young, Italy was deluged in 
the blood of liberals martyred by the stiletti of the 
Order of the Holy Faith, the Sanfedists. These 
murder-bands under various names were directed 
by the Roman priesthood in an effort to exterminate 
that freethinking nationalist movement which ulti- 
mately united Italy under one king and imprisoned 
the Pope in the Vatican for sixty years. 

Returning to Ghisleri’s letter, he recalls that 
Garibaldi was a firm believer in work. For him this 
was no humiliating servitude but a redeeming 
service, in which a man could find self-respect and 
in which he could take pride; but the priesthood he 
looked upon as a parasite living on the labour of 
others. 

No Italian, no Roman, can forget the Hero. High 
above the Eternal City stands his mighty monument 
surveying the land he liberated and the city he 
defended, which Mussolini and now the Anglo- 
Saxon have sold into the power of the Vatican. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 
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PROBLEMS OF ANIMAL COLORATION 


IR ERNEST KENNAWAY appeared to have 

overlooked certain factors in evolution in his 
recent article. He rather suggested that creatures 
living in the same areas and apparently feeding on 
much the same type of food ought all to be coloured 
in much the same way. He mentioned, among 
other examples, blackbirds and song-thrushes, birds 
differing greatly in colouring though living in a 
common environment. These birds have in fact 
achieved the same end—comparative safety—by 
following entirely different courses. The thrush has 
relied almost entirely on protective coloration to 
enable it to escape many of its enemies, with the 
result that it is a rather poor flier; but, because of 
its dull olive-brown back and spotted bréast, it can 
with a reasonable degree of safety feed at some 
distance from the protection of trees and bushes. 
It does, however, prefer to have the protection of 
reasonably high ground cover, such as is to be found 
in root-fields, heather, etc., among which it can 
crouch and remain unseen when a hawk approaches. 
The blackbird, on the other hand, being a very 
conspicuous bird, has had to rely on the develop- 
ment of other means of escape and has become very 
adept at swift flight over short distances and has 
acquired an ability to dive at speed into cover. 
Blackbirds rarely feed at a much greater distance 
than fifty yards from a hedge—after more than 
sixty years’ observations of wild birds and animals, 
I cannot recollect one instance of seeing a blackbird 
in any sort of open country, not even in the middle 
of a four-acre field. 

Birds that are black in colour, and therefore con- 
spicuous in the open, as a general rule move in 
flocks, unless they are strong enough to feel safe 
when alone. The raven is a good instance of this. 
Normally ravens are content to go about singly or 
in pairs only, having learnt by experience that their 
enormously strong beaks are sufficient defence 
against any enemy they are likely to meet; they have 
also far greater intelligence than most birds, and 
this also is a factor in evolution. Blackbirds show 
an approach to the communal habit in their practice 
of giving loud warning cries when they spot an 
enemy, these cries acting as a protection not only 
to members of their own species, but to all birds 
within hearing range. Whether this habit is the 
beginning of a flocking habit or the remnants of 
this habit discarded many generations ago will be 
known to the human race only after the passing of 
a great many more human generations, and perhaps 
not even then. 

I may illustrate this “choice of methods,” as it 
may be called, by my own experience in self- 


preservation. I have had a good many unpleasant 
experiences with bulls and several really narrow 
escapes. At one time I could rely on my running 
speed to get me out of trouble. But the narrow 
escapes I have referred to warned me that it was 
time I considered evasive action rather than escape 
by flight. My only defence now is by the use of my 
intelligence: when I wish to enter a field in which 
there are cattle, as I often do when fishing, I first 
look them over carefully and, if I see a bull among 
them, I take no chances—I refrain from entering 
that field and leave that stretch of water unfished, 
hoping that I shall be able to enjoy it some time in 
the future when the bull is elsewhere. 

Further on Sir Ernest refers to the loach he used 
to find in a tributary of the River Clyst and suggests 
that this fish may also be found in the adjacent 
streams—the Otter, the Sid, and the Axe. It happens 
that I know the Clyst and the other streams he 
mentions, as well as a good many others that flow 
into the Channel, pretty intimately, and I cannot 
think of one in which the loach is not found. 
Allowing for the two slightly different British species, 
these loach are at any rate coloured almost exactly 
alike. Similar loach are to be found in almost all 
the rivers of the Continent which flow into the 
Channel, and this fact gives a clue to what may be 
the explanation of this apparent mystery. 

A reconstructed map of the European continent 
as it- was many thousand years ago shows the 
British Isles as a part of the mainland, with the 
south coast rivers as tributaries on the right bank 
of a very large river flowing down the present 
Channel and the north coast rivers of France 
tributaries on the left bank. There will also be 
another large river flowing through what is now 
the North Sea, with the rivers of the eastern counties 
and those of the east coast of Scotland tributaries 
on its left bank. Loach very similar to our own 
are to be found in the rivers which reach the northern 
shores of western Europe—in some parts of the 
Continent loach are kept as pets because by their 
behaviour they are supposed to indicate changes in 
the weather. The conditions of these rivers in those 
far-off days was probably much the same as they 
are today in their remnants, and the loach, having 
developed a protective coloration satisfactory for 
that early period, have had no cause to change it 
since, in spite of the fact that they are now separated 
by a, to them, impassable barrier of salt water. 

Evolutionary changes usually take place only 
over a very long period as measured by human 
standards and, where conditions remain much the 
same, no changes are necessary; as witness, note 
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the enormous length of time during which certain 
species of creatures have remained quite unchanged 
in general structure. Relatively sudden changes do 
however sometimes occur, in which connection the 
melanistic type of Peppered Moth, which appeared 
and succeeded the normal type in the industrial 
Midlands since the relatively recent industrial 
development of that area, may be quoted as an 
example. A much more sudden change, and so far 
as I know an unexplained one, was the appearance 
of the Melanistic Mutant Pheasant. This curiosity 
rather supports the suggestion that, as well as the 
slow process of evolution, varieties and species may 
appear at times by sudden leaps or “saltations.” 
This may in part explain the many types of ante- 
lopes, etc., to be found on the African continent. 

Appearances change when physical conditions 
change—the arrival of trees with black trunks. 
Habits change with circumstances—feeding at night 
due to disturbance by day. 

The differences in colouring and markings seen 
on many shore birds, all apparently living under 
similar conditions, may be explained by the fact 
that there is no standard rule in camouflage; the 
above-mentioned antelopes may also come into this 
picture. I have two coats for fishing, both designed 
to render me as inconspicuous as possible and both 
equally satisfactory; I select the one I consider most 
suitable to the type of weather on that particular 
day. One is a sort of nondescript grey-brown 
colour, the other a paratrooper’s shirt or pullover, 
coloured dark brown and green in large irregular 
patches. H. S. Joyce 


OBITUARY 


MARJORIE BOWEN 
Mrs. GABRIELLE LONG, best known as Marjorie Bowen, 
who died on December 23 as the result of a fall earlier 
in the year, joined in active work for freedom of the 
mind in the years just before the last War. She delivered 
the Conway Memorial lecture in 1939, made an impres- 
sive address at the R.P.A. Dinner of that year, was 
elected an Honorary Associate in 1940 and a Director 
in 1948. She was a frequent attendant at R.P.A. Con- 
ferences and Dinners and at Conway Hall gatherings, 
and a regular and valuable member of the Board, 
and was always ready to help in any way she could. 
Three of her books appeared in the Thinker’s Library—- 
The Church and Social Progress, Wrestling Jacob (a study 
of John Wesley), and The Life of John Knox. She was a 
most prolific writer of historical romances, of which one 
of her best dealt with Giordano Bruno (The Triumphant 
Beast). In the last year or two she suffered from failing 
health; her final platform appearance at Conway Hall 
was at the memorial meeting to Adam Gowans Whyte 
in 1950, though she attended the 1951 Conference at 
Beatrice Webb House. Recently she felt out of touch 
with our Movement and left it shortly before her death. 
We are deeply grateful to her for twelve years’ whole- 
hearted collaboration, during which we learned to 
appreciate a fine character with respect and a? 
. B.B. 
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Heathiana 


AN Established and Endowed State Church should, one 
would suppose, uphold English Law. When it comes to 
the ordinary legal remedy of Divorce it appears that 
many of its members need Lessons in Upholdery. 


* 


Others need, apparently, instruction in history; 
because they do not scruple to express their dislike of 
that part of the Coronation Oath which refers to the 
“Protestant Reformed Religion established by Law.” 
In a recent sermon at Westminster Abbey the Bishop of 
Monmouth declared that the Church of England need 
not accept this phrase as ‘“‘an accurate description of 
their faith.” 

* 


A case can be made out for a “catholic continuity” 
independent of Rome. Nevertheless ordinary folk 
clearly understand that the Protestant Oath simply 

ns that our Ruler must not be a Roman Catholic. 

Will these objectors to that plain intention back their 
objection by refusing to take part in the Coronation 
ceremony? No. Indeed they have already indicated 
their solution to this impasse. The Protestant Oath is 
merely a State document. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
will relish this. 


The trouble is more than a clash between temporal 
and spiritual. It is historical—a tendency to argue 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth I out of existence, or at least 
to tone down what they did in face of the Pope of Rome 
and Philip of Spain. God cannot alter history, but 
partisans can. 

* 


There is another way of evading historical or doctrinal 
difficulties. A Dogma, when Discredited, becomes a 
Metaphorical Truth. The Days of Creation were not 
really Days! 

That is why I am compelled to deprecate Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s statement to the Humanist Conference at 
Amsterdam. He said “I do not see why the children of 
Europe should not be encouraged to accept and love the 
Christian tradition of myths, metaphors and parables, 
both as an aid to the good life and as certainly one of 
the finest organs by which man’s limited intelligence has 
attempted to express the inexpressible.” 


* 


He goes on to implore “the clergy” to surrender their 
supernatural claims: but for me, in light of the bloody 
history of “Christian Civilization,” I think we might 
think twice before allowing our children’s minds to be 
warped by religious obscurantists. All our advances in 
human decency have come from secular sources. 


* 


Dr. Johnson’s comment on Jacob Boehme was that if 
Jacob saw the unutterable, Jacob should not have 
attempted to utter it. This may sound a hard saying 
because sometimes language lags behind experience. 
Nevertheless the last sentence in Wittgenstein’s famous 
book provides us with an Occam’s Razor against preten- 
tious obscurity. ‘“Whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
one must be silent.” 


Most pediars of the inexpressible are not earnest 
seekers after difficult truths but evaders of plain ones. 
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Notes and News 


LIFE Member of the R.P.A. living in Australia 

sends a donation to our Sustentation Fund accom- 

panied by an enthusiastic letter which also discusses 
the difficulty of interesting others in the Rationalist 
Movement. “The Guide,” she writes, “comes regularly, 
like a companion in my life. I wish I could give liberally.” 
Appreciative letters such as this (and we are receiving 
many) are pleasing to all concerned in the publication 
of our journal. 

Our postbag provides evidence of the lively interest 
aroused by the discussions now proceeding in our Corre- 
spondence pages. More letters are received, in fact, 
from readers eager to express their views on the various 
questions being dealt with than we are able to publish, 
owing to the very limited space available. Once again 
we ask our correspondents to make their letters as brief 
as possible. Many otherwise excellent contributions 
have to be rejected on account of their inordinate length. 


The Nottingham Cosmopolitan Debating Society 
celebrates its 55th anniversary this year. An interesting 
programme of lectures has been arranged for the Jan- 
uary~March session and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Mosley, 63 Valley 
Road, Carlton, Nottingham, a member of the R.P.A. 

An R.P.A. member who has recently gone out to 
Barbados informs us that the illegitimate birth-rate 
there is 60°%. He was told by a parson in a working- 


class area that he had baptized twenty-six children, of 
whom two were legitimate. Our correspondent goes on: 
“The Church is paid by the State and everybody is very 


religious! 


On the fourth Sunday of each month it is the turn 
of the French Union Rationaliste te broadcast. When 
this happens to be a festival such as Christmas Day, as 
it was in 1949, or Whit Sunday as in 1950, or Easter 
Sunday as in 1951, Prof. Prosper Alfaric has broadcast 
a note on the pagan origins of these feasts. These broad- 
casts have been combined in a twenty-eight-page booklet 
Les Grandes Fétes Chretiennes. If the B.B.C. would 
condescend to allocate a similar period to the R.P.A., 
we could do much worse than send for Prof. Alfaric. 


Our erudite Honorary Associate points out in his little 
book that the Early Christians had no clear idea at all 
of their Saviour’s birthday. Early in the third century 
it was thought to be, so we may learn from Clement of 
Alexandria, somewhere between April 18 and May 29. 
The Emperors Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus 
established throughout the Empire the cult of the Sun 
(of Syrian origin), which was fused with the worship of 
Mithra, the Persian god adored widely in the Roman 
armies, in Sol Invictus, the deity preferred of Constantine 
till he accepted Christianity, but a Christianity acceptable 
to a worshipper of Sol Invictus. Hence the choice of the 
Winter Solstice, the renewal hour of the Sun, for Christ's 
birthday. 

* * 

The Bristol Rationalist Group announces that Mrs. 
I. M. Preuss will talk on “The Organization of Society” 
at the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol, 
on Wednesday, February 11, at 7.30 p.m. All interested 
are cordially invited to attend, 


Will members of the R.P.A. in Glamorganshire please 
keep in touch with either Mr. W. H. Day, 39 Romilly 
Road West, Victoria Park, Cardiff, or Miss Evelyn 
Belchambers, 26 Stanwell Road, Penarth, Cardiff, in 
place of Mr. H. L. Davis, who has resigned. 


* * 


In a recent number of the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library a gift of Freethought publications to the 
Library is recorded. The material was presented by Mr. 
Irving Levy, and includes a report of a discussion 
between Charles Bradlaugh and David King, held in 
Bury, Lancashire, in 1870. It is worth remarking that 
unless similar gifts are made to libraries in this country 
much Freethought literature relative to the last century 
will disappear. Ambrose Barker's collection is perhaps 
the finest in private hands in England, but at least two 
younger members of the R.P.A. are assembling collec- 
tions which, it is hoped, will eventually not be dispersed 
into bookshops but will be preserved for use. 


* * 


It is regretted that, in error, “‘sister’’ appeared as 
“suitor” and “his” as “her” in the second and third 
lines respectively of the sixth verse of ‘The Witches 
Hymn Their God"’—a poem by Mr. A. D. Howell Smith 
in our January issue. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received November 28 to December 31, 1952: 


£5 Ss.—E. E. Wood. £5—‘A.H.C.,"" Miss D. W. Coleman, H. 
Powell, H. W. Stanton. £3 15s. 4d.—A.J. McLean. £3 4s. 7 
Miss M. H. Perrott. £3 3s.—Miss J. E. Fletcher, L. P. am 
£2 10s..-A. W. Coleman. £2 2s.—A. Georgetti, J. C. Glover, 
L. Lewis, Lt.-Col. H. Martyn-Brown, G. C. Swanson, A. G. 
Winter. £2—A. K. Bretherton. £1 19s. 6d.—-Dr. H. O. Watkins- 
Pitchford. £1 9s.—A. L. Jones. £1 1s.—‘“H.A.,” C. Bobbett, 
Mrs. M. H. Buckton, Dr. F. Dillon, Sir Sheldon F. Dudley, 

G. A. Lyon Hatton, A. J. Percival, F. Smith, ““Soumi,” “W.W., 
M. C. Willis, Miss J. P. Wilson, W. M. G. Wilson, 

“American Well Wisher,”” David Adamson, W. V. Barritt, 
R. E. Blackith, “W.G.B.,” A. C. F. Chambre, S. A. Ellingham, 
Miss G. Farnell, F. R. Gibson, C. E. Gould, J. A. Graham, 
or lan Hamilton, B. Hoey, E. W. Lambert, w. MacKee, 

G,. C. Overall, James Pablo, A. R. Ramsbottom, H. Pp. 
Stevens, A. G. Tayior, G. B. Walker, Mrs. M. A. Watson, F. R. 
Webb, 'W. G. L. Yeats. 19s.—L. E. C. Everard. 18s. 6d.— 
Miss D. H. Spalding. 15s.—-O. M. Ford. 13s.—Stafford Exley. 
12s. 6d.—-G. Jones. H. McConnell. 10s. 6d.— 
Frank Lonnon, J. E. Owen. 

—"A.A.M.,” G. B. Bennett, A. L. Bird, E. E. Bissell, “J.B.,” 
F. & Biacklin, R. Brownlee, A. Clegg, W. Diment, Hon. Mrs. U. 
Grant Duff, j. Elder, F. R. Eybers, A. Faiers, R. H. Garner, 
D. PF. Gloak, Miss BE. L. Gould, S. H. Griffin, B. C. Head, W. s 
Medland, J. Metcalf, L. B. Nicholson, G. S. Parkinson, B. Pillai, 
R. B. Price, W. Pries., W. J. Pryce, R. W. Sears, A. R. Smith, 
N. Swindin, A. T. Threlfall. 9s. 6d.--Donald G. Fincham. 
7s. 6d.—E. P. Andrassy, J. E. Coates, A. G. Jones, J. C. Lamont. 
7s.—R. W. Gardner. 6s.—-N. D. Berry. 

a W. Armstrong, R. G. Barlow, J. Baxter, Evelyn Belchambers, 
E. Bond, Miss M. Boulton, ‘Mrs. H. M. Briggs, P. Brown, 
> D. Cohen, ™. Delaney, Miss M. L. Delbende, F. S. 
Docherty, W. R. Everett, J. Fisher, A. Gainswin, A. G. 
Gimson, Miss Beatrice Hoyle, E. Jones, I. LI. Jones, J. W. Jones, 
A. R. Lacy, A. R. Lewis, M. Lindsay, Miss S. M. Lockitt, 
J. W. Merriils, Miss A. Muspratt, J. W. Nash, W. Saunderson, 
F. G. Shaw, G. Stephenson, “Upholder,” J Walsh, W. H. 
Williams. 4s. 6d.—W. Craigie. 4s.—C. C. Lloyd, 
Sharratt, W. Turner. 3s. 6d.—E. C. Lowe. 3s.—‘Anon,” 
M. H. Emdon, Mrs. D. Howard, Miss D. K. Rann. 
2s. 6d.—P. H. Boyden, W. D. Laing, Richard Griffiths, M. Grierson, 
Ronald H. T. Sharman, A. Woodford. 2s.--W. Brook, Dr. 
L. Pearce, Max Isenberg, D. O'Byrne, R. Reader, H. Stanworth. 
Is. 6d.—A. H. Deacon. 


Total sum required, £1,000. 
Total received since January 1952: £381 Os. Id, 
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La Clemenza di Tito 

As soon as the proposed visit to Britain of Marshal Tito 
was announced, the Roman Catholics rumbled into 
action, first to demand that the invitation be withdrawn 
and later that pressure be brought to bear on the Marshal 
on behalf of Cardinal Stepinac and other Catholic priests 
imprisoned in Yugoslavia. In a letter to the New States- 
man on the subject Konni Zilliacus drew the significant 
distinction between religious and political criteria in the 
case of the Cardinal. Stepinac, he said, was tried and 
condemned not as a Catholic but because he had acted 
on the doctrine that treason and rebellion are legitimate 
if their origin is religious conviction [vide the sermon 
entitled “Rebellion to Tyrants in Obedience to God” 
preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
February 6, 1949, by Cardinal Spellman], and that those 
who condemn traitors and rebels for their political 
actions are guilty of religious persecution. Whether the 
Cardinal was justly or unjustly convicted for his political 
activities, said Mr. Zilliacus, is irrelevant to the fact that 
his sentence cannot be adduced as a religious persecution. 
“The same applies to the other Catholic priests in gaol 
for their activities as Ustashi officers or chaplains, com- 
mandants of Fascist concentration camps and similar 
activities during the War. Religious folk in this country 
must really face the fact that part of the Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox priesthood in the Balkans during the 
War behaved much as did medieval Churchmen in the 
religious wars” (see Avro Manhattan's Catholic Imperial- 
ism and World Freedom). 


Just Fancy 

In The Sunday Times recently Nancy Mitford, writing 
from Paris, told how a guest leaving her house came 
face to face with a well-dressed man getting out of a 
cab; the latter asked if this was the Archevéche (residence 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris). Told that the 
Archevéché was in the next street, the stranger got back 
into the cab saying: “It is urgent; | am possessed of a 
devil.” The comment of Miss Mitford’s maid when she 
was told of this was: “Fancy bothering Monseigneur 
for a little thing like that. Why, any priest could have 


arranged it for him! 


Seeing’s Believing 

“I don’t believe in God, but I believes in the Blessed 
Lord because I've seen His photo”—a gypsy, quoted in 
The Times. 


Slightly Parthenogenetic 

“The historical evidence for the Virgin Birth is indeed 
slight, as we should expect it to be. On the other hand, 
as an explanation of the known facts it is more intellec- 
tually respectable than any alternative ever offered” 
Church of England Newspaper. Any alternative offers? 


Greek Calends 

Speaking recently as an advocate of calendar reform, 
Lord Merthyr drew attention to the fact that although 
many countries had expressed their willingness to adopt 
a reformed calendar there had been opposition from 
several religious groups, notably the Seventh Day 
Adventists (in the new calendar there would be one 
week with only five days between two Sabbaths), Jews, 
and Roman Catholics. He had been informed that only 
the Roman Catholic Church’s General Council could 
approve a reformed calendar, and on suggesting that the 
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Parsons’ 


Pleasure 


matter be put before the Council had learned that its 
last meeting was in 1870 and it was not known when it 
would meet again! 


Childe Roland. . . 

The Oxford Times reports that a new Roman Catholic 
Church for Witney is to be built on a corner site at the 
junction of Tower Hill and Dark Lane. 


Spanish Custom 

In a letter recently to the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian Prof. Madariaga, the Spanish scholar, spoke of 
the persecution by the Catholic Church in Spain of 
Socialists, Republicans, Liberals, Freemasons, and even 
Monarchists for the mere fact that they held these 
opinions. The Spanish Catholic catechism, compulsory 
in all primary schools, explicitly condemns the freedom 
of phe Press, said Prof. Madariaga, and “among other 
no’ less incredible questions and answers which I spare 
your readers, contains the following: 

‘Question: Is it a grave sin to subscribe to a 
Liberal newspaper ? 

“Answer: Yes, because one’s money is spent on 
evil, one’s hope placed on disorder, and a bad 
example is given to others.’ ” 

No protest from the Roman Catholic hierarchy abroad 
is heard on these facts, continued Madariaga, and many 
people are driven to the conclusion that the Church's 
policy is: when in a minority demand freedom; when in 
power, kill it. 


Tour de Force 

Via an old friend and the London Typographical Journal, 
comes a story that the late “Billy” Hughes, a former 
Prime Minister of Australia, used to tell. A friend who 
came back from a tour of the Holy Land told him: 
“You know, it teaches you a lot about the Bible. Why, 
they took me to see Dan and Beersheba—two villages, 
mark you! Billy, | always thought they were man and 
wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah!” 

PSS. 

Pandit Nehru has secured the inclusion of Family Plan- 
ning in India’s Five-Year Plan and Dr. Abraham Stone 
has been invited by the Indian Government to act as an 
adviser. 

The Dutch Reformed Church at a special national 
congress recently condemned the word apartheid and 
called for the use of the term “individual development” 
instead. 

The Free Church of Scotland deplores the use of witch 


doctors for * ‘cleansirg oaths” in Kenya as “pandering to 
native superstition.” 


A protest at the “anti-Semitic tenor of the proceedings 
at the Prague trial and the calculated attempt to exploit 
anti-Jewish prejudice within the Czechoslovak nation” 
has been issued by the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, the representative body of British Jewry. 

“To say that if Christianity were adopted everywhere 
fanaticism would at once disappear would be to fly in 
the face of historical evidence, but we realize today that 
unless religious instinct finds satisfaction in one direction 
it must seek it in another. If we reject true religion we 
are driven to accept the worst idolatries’’—Emile 
Cammiaerts, in a letter to The Times. 

D. K. H. Parsons 
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Book Reviews 


THE TOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Srupies iN Locic AND ProsasiLity. By George Boole. 

Watts. 500 pp., including 71 pp. Appendices and 

4 pp. Index. 25s. 
Language is the instrument of thought. It is not given 
once and for all; it is a set of tools that has developed 
from a primitive Stone Age through ingenious medieval 
clockwork to the marvels of modern precision instru- 
ments. Both the alphabet and the vocabulary have 
increased, and we now have new words and new notations 
which enable us to manipulate conceptions that until 
recently were as inaccessible as the distant nebule 
revealed by a giant telescope. Since the seventeenth 
century logicians have intermittently dreamed of con- 
structing a language superior to ordinary speech by 
means of which agreed conclusions could be arrived at, 
as in mathematics, by mechanical calculation. Such a 
calculus would not be encumbered by everyday words; 
it would be a kind of algebra exhibiting the form of 
correct reasoning, as distinct from the content, and 
glaringly exposing illegitimate steps or fallacies. The 
preliminary stage of this endeavour, foreshadowed by 
Leibniz, was the attempt in the nineteenth century by 
George Boole (1815-1864) and Augustus de Morgan 
(1806-1871) to create a symbolical, extensional logic. 
Boole’s magnum opus, The Laws of Thought, was pub- 
lished in 1854. He made certain revisions and notes, 


and he wrote a quantity of other papers carrying his 
investigations into the theory of probability and the 


philosophical foundations of logic and mathematics still 
further. On his death various manuscripts, composed 
before and after 1854, were deposited with the Royal 
Society by de Morgan, who advised against publication 
lest they should be taken as superseding the published 
work. We can be graieful to Prof. A. E. Heath and to 
the editor, Mr. R. Rhees, for rescuing these important 
papers from oblivion. This excellently produced volume 
also contains an obituary of Boole by Rev. Robert 
Harley, which appeared in the British Quarterly Review, 
1866. 

George Boole was born in comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances and could not afford to go to a university. 
Yet, in teaching himself mathematics, he gained an 
insight that might not have come so readily if he had 
not learned the hard way. His qualities were recognized 
and he was elected to the Royal Society, finally becoming 
Professor of Mathematics at Queen’s College, Cork. He 
made the happiest pessible marriage, and his wife's 
highly original writings also deserve republication. He 
was a man of great personal charm and a pioneer in a 
field that has now yielded a rich harvest. Boole’s spade- 
work was utilized by Charles Peirce, the American 
logician; and Schroeder, Frege, and Peano on the Con- 
tinent, and Whitehead and Russell in this country, brought 
mathematical logic to fruition. Looking back, we can 
but marvel at the progress that has been made since the 
time when Boole found the road that Leibniz only just 
missed—mainly out of deference to Aristotle. One weak- 
ness of traditional logic was that it symbolized terms but 
not relations. Also, it was ill-equipped to deal with 
judgments of probability. The discovery of the statistical 
nature of physical laws might have been delayed if the 
mathematicians had not been sharpening and refining 
instruments that at first seemed as much intellectual toys 
as non-Euclidean geometry. George Boole is as entitled 
to be called an inventor as George Stephenson, but the 


significance of his achievements cannot be expected to 
receive such popular recognition. The prejudice that 
logic is “‘neither an art nor a science but a dodge”’ dies 
hard, and the philosophical implications of Boole’s 
work—to which he attached increasing importance—is 
still a matter of controversy. Hector HAWTON 


A MODERNIST CHRISTIAN ON GOD 


THe CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF Gop. By Nels F. S. 
Ferré, Professor of Philosophical Theology, Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion. S.C.M. Press. 277 pp., 
including Notes and Index. 18s. 


As we should expect from the status of the author, this 
book reveals great erudition and is a sincere, though 
rather laboured, attempt to make Christianity (in a 
revised version) credible to educated men today. 
Prof. Ferré should have entitled his apologetic “A 
Modern Christian’s Understanding of God.” He 
certainly desires to be orthodox, within as broad limits 
as possible, but his line of argument forces him into 
positions that most Christians would regard as savouring 
of heresy. 

God is both being and becoming. His essence is love, 
which is the law controlling the whole cosmic process. 
Every finite is either a subject for God's love or the 
condition of such a subject’s existence. Love must be 
personal, and potential as well as actual. So Thomas 
Aauinas is criticized for denying potentiality to God 
and making him “pure act.”” Ata later stage Prof. Ferré 
seems doubtful about God being a person. Rather he 
would say that there is personality in God; personality 
doesn’t exhaust God’s essence. 

As Prof. Ferré’s argument develops we are confronted 
with a deity who has a body that is co-extensive with the 
universe. What his body really is one cannot discover. 
Energy or physical substance or space-time is only 
regarded as analogical, though there can be no analogy 
where of the things to be compared one is unknown. 
God is also credited with a subcorsciousness, on which 
his consciousness can draw. Then he must be subject 
to change, and so belongs to the category of the finite. 
As furnishing an explanation of the cosmos God fails, 
for he himself needs explaining. But Prof. Ferré does 
not see this. 

Prof. Ferré’s deity is not, strictly speaking, omniscient. 
Having given some of his creatures free will, he cannot 
know in advance precisely how they will act, though he 
knows the general conditions under which they will act. 
But these conditions involve the free choices of many 
persons. It is difficult, then, to understand how God 
could have foreknown the Fall or the subsequent course 
of history. We seem to envisage a God groping his way 
to clearer and clearer consciousness and shaping his 
actions as events determine. 

We learn some strange things about the Trinity. The 

“unity of the Godhood, or the consciousness that is 
shared by the persons, does not include all the conscious- 
nesses of the persons with their separate functions.” We 
are here getting away from the Trinity of Augustine, 
which is that of Catholicism, whose unity is numerical, 
to the Trinity of Athanasius, whose unity, if Turmel 
interpreted him rightly, is purely generic. A God 
consisting of three persons, each of whom has his 
distinct consciousness, is not really one. Tritheism, on 
this view, is inescapable. But Prof. Ferré assures us 
that none of the separate aonsciousnesses of the persons 
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s “‘qualitatively different’ from the consciousness that 
unites all three. But they are either different or not 
different. If they are different in contents, there is a 
difference of quality. 

An old argument of Augustine and Aquinas is adduced. 
God’s eternal thought of himself must have the per- 
sistence and consistence of a person; this person is his 
son or Logos, sharing all the Father's attributes. If 
we go by what Prof. Ferré has said previously, the Son 
is not the whole of the Father’s thought, but draws at 
will on the Father’s consciousness. He always possesses 
only what is shared with the whole of the Trinity. 

Whatever surface plausibility there is about this piece 
of theological metaphysics, the argument for the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit as constituted by the eternal 
relation of love between the Father and the Son is 
unintelligible. Prof. Ferré asks: “Must not, then, 
personal relations be personally real ?”’ If this means 
that personal relations are personal relations, there is no 
point in the remark. If ‘personally real’’ is equated with 
“person,”’ then we must politely tell Prof. Ferré that he 
is talking nonsense. Relations between persons are not 
persons. The logic here used would yield a deity 
consisting of an infinity of relations and an infinity of 
persons. 

How is God’s eternal and all-embracing love com- 
patible with the fact of evil? God, we are told, respects 
the freedom of intelligent agents, and this involves their 
freedom to do wrong. But Prof. Ferré repudiates 
emphatically the possibility of eternal damnation, and 
so cannot admit that free agents will freely choose sin 
for ever. If God can create an environment of “grace” 
which will save them at last, even after years of purgatorial 
misery, why cannot he create an environment that will 
prevent their ever sinning? Our physical and mental 
make-up, acted upon by the conditions under which our 
lives are fulfilled, determines our behaviour. Some 
kinds of conduct are impossible for certain men, but are 
quite possible for others. I am free, within limits, to 
follow my bias. But whence comes that bias? Theism 
compels the answer: “Ultimately from God.” 

But all evil is not caused by the abuse of free will. 
Earthquakes and bacteria are not the products of human 
choice. God—so Prof. Ferré says—is not directly 
responsible for these things. But indirect responsibility 
does not exonerate. Negligence can be a crime. Another 
excuse is advanced. Earthquakes and other horrors 
remind us that we have no security on earth! It would 
appear, then, that we should regard them as good. 

Theists tend to deny that evil is really evil; it is either 
unreal or good in disguise. This gets rid of the problem 
of evil. The Atheist confronts no such preblem. For 
him evil and good are relations between finite modes— 
valuations that have ultimately a_ biological source. 
Evil and good cancel out in the infinite. 

When Prof. Ferré comes to discuss the Incarnation 
we are puzzled about his real position. Sometimes he 
inclines to Nestorianism, though he would deny this. 
Jesus and the Logos appear to be two separate beings, 
who only gradually become fused, perhaps not fully so 
before Jesus was baptized in the Jordan by John. The 
Virgin Birth is regarded as doubtful, while the Resurrec- 
tion is defended with hesitation. The Atonement is 
represented as an expression of God’s love manifested 
in Jesus. Penal theories of the Atonement seem to be 
excluded from the Professor’s theology. Reincarnation 
is hinted at as a possibility for imperfect souls on their 
way to the Beatific Vision. 

Prof. Ferré does not find it necessary to accept as 
true every statement or narrative in either the Old 
Testament or the New. A. D. Howe tr SmitH 
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FORMAL LOGIC 


INTRODUCTION TO LoGicaL THEORY. By P. F. Strawson. 
Methuen. 263 pp. with Index. 15s. 


This is a textbook of great originality and distinction. 
The general custom is for introductions to logic to 
proceed on more or less historical lines. That is to say, 
the reader is first initiated into the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion of propositions and the theory of the Syllogism, 
and thence is led by stages to consider the system of 
truth-functional formule which is the basis of modern 
symbolic logic. Mr. Strawson’s manner of introducing 
his subject involves a departure from this procedure 
which, though it may perhaps cause heavier demands 
than usual to be made upon the reader, secures advan- 
tages which more than compensate for this. 

The nature of formal logic as an exact and quasi- 
mathematical study can, Mr. Strawson maintains, be 
properly grasped only by one who understands what are 
the limitations which the formal logician necessarily 
imposes upon himself in the pursuance of his aim. 
These limitations, which are set forth and discussed 
early in the book under the headings of Generality, 
Form and System, are shown to deterniine the sense in 
which the study of formal logic can, and also the sense 
in which it cannot, be identified with the study of the 
logical features of ordinary discourse. By firmly con- 
trasting these two studies as “two kinds of logic” and 
by examining their interrelations Mr. Strawson illuminates 
the nature of both 

Of all the topics which one might expect to find dis- 
cussed in a logical treatise there is not one of any 
importance which fails to receive due consideration in 
this book; and there is scarcely one on which Mr. 
Strawson does not merely say egregiously well the things 
he might have been expected to say, but finds fresh and 
valuable points to make. The combination of extreme 
clarity with attention to detail which is maintained 
throughout is astonishing. There is a bogus species of 
clarity that one meets with too often in philosophy and 
which results from the masking of difficulties; but Mr. 
Strawson’s clarity is not of this kind. 

R. F. HOLLAND 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES 


Tue Suptte KNor. By Margaret L. Wiley. Allen & 
Unwin. 303 pp., including 21 pp. Apparatus and 
Index. 25s. 


The important truth that emerges with great force and 
clarity from this thoughtful, scholarly, and academic 
study of some representative seventeenth-century minds 
is that the popular notion of what the word “scepticism” 
signifies is a vulgar error that we should do well to discard. 
it is only by a series of historical accidents, and by the 
loose thinking that ignores fine distinctions, that 
sceptic has come to be equated with unbeliever or 
atheist. The great liberal religious thinkers of the 
seventeenth century—such men as Donne, Thomas 
Browne, Richard Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, and Joseph 
Glanvill, each of whom has a chapter here to himself— 
made a point of using the word and its derivatives in its 
true and original sense. The Greek adjective skeptikos 
means, according to my dictionary, inquiring, thought- 
ful, reflective, doubting. The last, doubting, comes 
nearest to the mistaken usage of today, but does not 
justify it, for to doubt is not the same as to deny, and 
only our habit of crude simplification can have per- 
suaded us to suppose that it was. Doubt is a necessary 
and salutary discipline: a mind incapable of it is a mind 
incapable of thought; and in the sphere of intellectual 
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speculation no doctrine that has not first been doubted, 
examined, tested by a process of disinterested reason, 
can be fully or sincerely believed. This, I suggest, is the 
fundamental difference between philosophical (and 
theological) propositions and what Santayana calls 
“animal faith,” the unthinking recognition of certain 
inescapable facts. The enemy of scepticism is not 
belief, as such, but dogmatism, the confining of the mind 
within the strait waistcoat of an imposed system, and 
the forswearing of free inquiry. True scepticism, in the 
name of reason, recognizes the limitations of reason. 
But, unlike the spirit that incontinently denies everything, 
its aim is to reach, not a universal negation, but a positive, 
tentative philosophic faith. It repudiates blind assertion 
but is always willing to consider a hypothesis. It recog- 
nizes the fact of ignorance but is for ever seeking 
knowledge. It is, in short, the animating spirit not only 
of true philosophy but also of science. 

This point of view is illustrated, almost too abundantly, 
in Dr. Wiley’s very thorough treatment of the subject. 
The wealth of her quotations gives the book something 
of the character of an anthology. Readers of John 


Donne will not need to be reminded that her title is 
taken from that great poem The Extasie: 

As our blood labours to beget 

Spirits as like soules as it can, 

Because such fingers need to knit 

_ subtile knot which makes us man: 


And her point is driven home in a sub-title: “Creative 
Scepticism in Seventeenth-Century England.” The 
operative word here is “creative.” GeraLp BULLETT 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THINKING: AN INTRODUCTION TO ITS EXPERIMENTAL 
PsycHoLoGy. By Prof. George Humphrey. Methuen; 
Manuals of Psychology. 332 pp., including Index and 
Bibliography. 21s. 

Poets have likened the human mind to a grotto where 

ideas and images sparkle and reflect its magic wonder- 

land, but are rarely explainable. Scientists build on 

sounder if less picturesque foundations, and suggest that 
the human mind resembles a huge calculating machine 
or a vast slide-rule for converting sensations into 
responses logarithmically. The truth for the whole man 
lies somewhere between the two views. 

This important study of the main function of the 
mind, Thinking, by Prof. Humphrey, the Director of the 
Institute of Experimental Psychology at Oxford, searches 
very deep for an explanation by describing critically the 
experimental work which has already been done on the 
subject. This necessitates a survey commencing with the 
early pioneers of the laboratory investigation of thought, 
the Wiirzburg group, beginning in 1901 with a paper by 
Mayer and Orth on the association of ideas. Previously, 
William James had rejected John Locke's term for 
explaining mental events by stating that “association, so 
far as it stands for an effect, is between things thought of 
—it is things and not ideas which are associated in the 
mind. We ought to talk of the association of objects, 
not of the association of ideas.” Some of the fuzziness 
begins to disappear when we think of mental activity 
as the main function of the mind in thought. 

The whole work of the Wiirzburg group (researching 
under Wundt's pupil, Kulpe, at Wurzburg) represented 
a reaction against the associationist hypothesis by an 
empirically grounded doctrine of imageless thought, but 
found it difficult to explain the mechanism by which 
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imageless thought appeared. This debate continues, and 
so far as one can see will continue until the physiological 
mechanisms of the brain are solved to satisfy every 
seeker. The statement and criticism of the Wurzburg 
group’s work occupies the first third of the book. 

The latter chapters deai with the Gestalt theory of 
thought, thought and motor reaction (movement), lan- 
guage and thought and generalization. Although it is 
essential to have some background of the early work on 
this fascinating subject (a useful summary of philosophers’ 
views On thinking is given in the first chapter), the non- 
psychologist layman would be more interested in the 
most recent experiments, and here the book is excellent. 
As a stimulus, questions like the following have been 
investigated experimentally : Can we think without using 
language? (or, as many modern semanticists suggest, 
Can thought be completely identified with language ?), 
What does “meaning”? mean? Can we check up on the 
reference function of language? What happens in the 
mind when we generalize from individual instances to 
general conclusions? Prof. Humphrey describes them 
all and adds his valuable criticism. 

This book ought to find its place on every library shelf 
alongside Dewey’s How We Think and other studies of the 
highest functions of the mind. It represents the most 
definitive collection of the experimental evidence on 
human thought that has yet been written. 

Eric LINFIELD 


CONFUCIANISM 


THe RELIGION OF CHINA. By Max Weber. Translated 
and edited by Prof. Hans H. Gerth. Allen & Unwin; 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 320 pp., including 
48 pp. Notes and 11 pp. Index and Glossary. 32s. 


At a time when Christian missions are in almost full 
retreat from China, there is something peculiarly oppor- 
tune in the publication of this English version of what 
has been described as the best single study ever written 
of Confucianism, the faith which for two thousand years 
and more has received the allegiance of so great a part 
of the Chinese peoples. 

Max Weber’s approach is through economics, and 
indeed Confucianism has very much more in it of 
economics than of mysticism and supernatural dogma. 
One of the chief difficulties that Western missionaries 
came up against was the determined refusal of the 
educated Chinese to acknowledge any inheritance of 
original sin. The Confucian held that he who complied 
with the commandments that had been fashioned for 
men of quite average ability was free from sin. He had 
no desire to be “‘saved,”’ either from the immense pro- 
cession of lives postulated by the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls taught by the Buddhists or from the 
punishments threatened in the after-life in the Christian 
scheme of things. In the eyes of the cultured Confucian 
gentleman, the nearest approach to what a Christian 
would call sin was the infraction of the basic virtue of 
filial piety, of the central concept of propriety. There 
were things that were “done” and things that were just 
“not done.” 

At the same time, of course, there were other religions 
which catered for other elemental instincts, notably 
Taoism, with its emphasis on magic, and Buddhism, 
which seems to have had a particularly strong appeal for 
women and the harem eunuchs and their charges. But 


_a very earthy Confucianism was the religion, and it may 


be remarked that the new religion ‘of Communism has 
much more to do with economics than with theology. 
Royston PIKE 
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Short Notices 


THe CHoice OF Worps: A Book OF SYNONYMS WITH 
ExpLANaTions, By V. H. Collins. Longmans, Green. 
222 pp., including Appendix and Index. 9s. 6d. 

Though this book is described as a Book of Synonyms, it 

is mainly concerned with words that are only partially 

synonymous. As the author points out, while there may 
be cases in which a word can be substituted for another 
without changing the effect of the sentence, perfect 
synonyms, if they exist at all, are extremely rare. There 
are, however, groups of words—for example, burlesque, 
skit, parody, caricature, travesty, lampoon—expressing 
broadly the same idea but carrying differences of meaning 
which, however slight, are important for the writer who 
aims, as every writer should aim, at precision and clarity: 

Mr. Collins believes that misapprehensions of the 
degree in which words are synonymous are responsible 
for much bad speaking and writing, and his purpose is 
to remedy this state of affairs. Accordingly he has 
compiled 400 groups of words (1,500 words in all) of 
similar meaning which are often mistakenly regarded as 
exactly synonymous. These are clearly defined, with 
explanations and examples of their correct use, as well 
as, frequently, of theit incorrect use. In an Appendix 
there are classified lists of Formal Words, Show-words, 

Vogue-words, Genteelisms, Snob-words, Jargon, Jour- 

nalese, Officialese, Commercialese, and Archaisms. 

There is also an 18-page Index of all the words dealt 

with, indicating in each case the number of the group in 

which the word may be found. A handy reference book 
and a useful guide to correct writing and speaking. 


TELEPATHY AND SPIRITUALISM. By J. Hettinger, Ph.D., 


M.1.E.E. Rider. 150 pp., including 4 pp. Index and 

Bibliography; 4 pp. Plates. 16s. 
Dr. Hettinger is a well-known pioneer in experimental 
psychical research, and in particular is responsible 
for work in connection with the “‘ultra-perceptive 
faculty’’—i.e., the faculty which (it is claimed) is in- 
volved in telepathic communication. Whilst neither 
religion nor philosophy nor science is able to supply 
demonstrable facts which could serve as keys to such 
mysteries as the purpose of life and “survival,” tele- 
pathy is seen as a promising key. There is plenty of 
evidence, says Dr. Hettinger, that “mental reception of 
non-predetermined information mentally transmitted 
from a distant mind, without the intermediary of the 
known normal means,” is a reality, and in this latest 
volume he describes a number of telepathic experiments 
(including the Daily Express tests of 1947) which, if 
they are not conclusive, at least indicate that the human 
mind is a very queer thing indeed. There is an inter- 
esting account of the author’s attempt to dircover by 
papper means the message that Sir Oliver Lodge 
left in a sealed package in the keeping of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 


Our LeGacy FROM BurRKe. By Liam Barry. The 
Paramount Printing House, Cork. 238 pp. 15s. 


From a consideration of four works of Burke, this 
author proceeds to a not uncritical judgment which 
shines a strong and at times rosy light on the Irishman 
while thrusting his English contemporaries and pre- 
decessors into the shade. Burke modelled his style on 
Bolingbroke to such an extent that there are passages he 
_wrote which are little more than echoes of his brilliant 

predecessor. Mr. Barry attacks oe for his 
Godless sentiments” absorbed in France and for 
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crude rationalist creeds.” He has not read enough of 
Bolingbroke to know that the latter was a Deist, deriving 
his rationalist creed through Shaftesbury from Spinoza, 
and not from France. On the contrary, France, says 
Morley, in the person of Voltaire, was strongly influenced 
by Bolingbroke. As Mr. Barry is indebted for help to 
Prof. Richard O'Doherty of St. Colman’s College, Co. 
Cork, we need say no more. Similarly his slighting 
reference to the Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine (““Tom’ 

to his enemies during his life and now), and his emphasis 
on Burke’s paragraph in Reflections of the French 
Revolution which advocated drastic treatment for 
“cutting up the roots of Atheism” may be intelligible, 
though not admirable. Burke's “Who now reads 
Bolingbroke?” is to-day as applicable to himself as it 
then was to Bolingbroke. He ts now best known for his 
sentimentai, misleading, and over-written paragraph on 
Marie-Antoinette. 


RENDER UNTO Caesar. By A. E. Bennett. The Bodley 
Head. 327 pp., including 3 pp. Bibliography. 15s. 
The spate of books purporting to offer new and better 
reasons for accepting Christian dogmas is a significant 
symptom of the dissatisfaction many people seem to feel 
with both the Churches and their secularist opponents. 
Mr. Bennett is a theological free-lance. Having sampled 
many well-known mixtures and found them wanting, he 
has now produced a patent medicine of his own. He 
describes it as “‘a mystical and individual Christianity.” 
He has a curious theory about Christ and Lucifer being 
“opposites,” the latter’s rebellion having activated a 
hitherto quiescent principle of evil. Man is enjoined to 
choose between these polar opposites, and if he prefers 
evil he will cut himself off from “the Universal” and his 
consciousness will disintegrate after death. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the ancient heresies embodied in 
this hotch-potch. It is a rather amateurish performance 

of an old tune with variations. 


Science is A Sacred Cow. By Anthony Standen. 
Sheed & Ward. 158 pp. 10s. 

This book by a Catholic scientist carries on the high- 
spirited Chester-Belloc tradition of debunking science in 
favour of “common-sense,” which turns out to be 
identical with Roman Catholicism. “There is one 
science, and one only, that is actually true. That is 
mathematics.”” As for the rest, Physics is science at its 
best; the lowest places in the hierarchy are reserved for 
Psychology and the Social Sciences. Mr. Standen 
invites us to join in his hearty laughter at the glorious 
folly of blinkered pedants crowding round and bowing 
low before a Sacred Cow. It all seems good clean fun 
until we remember that the idols before which Mr. 
Standen himself bows demand a considerably greater 
sacrifice of independence. The satirical weapon could be 
turned against him with greater force, for it is too late 
in the day to laugh-off the clash between modern know- 
ledge (imperfect as it is) and an outlook that would 
return to a second-hand Aristotelianism plus religious 
Fundamentalism. Mr. Standen is well equipped to 
deal with the situation at a high level; it is a pity he has 
concentrated his fire on figures of straw. 


MELVILLe’s QUARREL witH Gop. By Lawrence Thomp- 
son. Princeton University Press; Oxford University 
Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 476 pp., including 31 pp. 
Notes and 16 pp. Index. 40s. 

To readers on this side of the Atlantic Herman Melville 

is the author of Typee and Moby Dick and the novelette 

Billy Budd that has provided Benjamin Britten with an 
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operatic subject. These we are inclined to value as 
realistic tales of the sea, although it has not gone un- 
noticed or unremarked that Melville sometimes seems to 
be striking through the surface of his narrative to 
discover truths of unexpectedly deep seriousness and 
import. Now an American critic has subjected Melville's 
principal works to the most careful and detailed analysis, 
with a view to showing that throughout he was endeav- 
ouring to present in symbolic form his conviction of 
God's cruelty and injustice to His creation, man in 
particular. It is interesting to note Melville’ $ ‘indebted- 
ness to Pierre Bayle’s “great old folios,’ and indeed his 
novels bear many signs of an exceptionally wide reading. 
Some may think Mr. Thompson’s effort disproportionate 
to its subject, but the result is certainly a massive exhi- 
bition of the working of the modern American critical 
intelligence. 


Or Gop, THE Devil, AND THE Jews. By Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library, New York, 186 pp., 
including 5 pp. Index, $3. 


Dr. Runes is the author of many excellent books and 
editor of several encyclopedias on religion and _philo- 
sophy. He has now written an intensely personal state- 
ment of his own religious faith, which is a kind of 
immanentism suggesting affinities to Liberal Judaism 
and Spinoza. While rejecting anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions, he holds nevertheless that “God, or substance, 
or the ultimate, is within us, and it is one and it is 
eternal.” It is hard to understand this sort of language, 
and by restricting himself to popular exposition the 
author gives no opportunity for criticism on a more 
exacting level. He has written thirty-four essays, some 
so brief that they are little more than aphorisms, in a 
breezy style which is often out of key with the serious- 
ness of the subject. On Jewish questions he writes with 
knowledge and sincerity, but he is apt to forget that 
understatement is often more powerful than shrillness. 
There is a similar exaggeration in his judgment on dog- 
lovers: “So long as there is a suffering waif starving in 
this bitter world it is a sin to cater to a dog.” Despite 
occasional blemishes there is much wisdom and a 
passionate sincerity in these homilies. 


Fausto Socino. By Giovanni Pioli. Guanda, Modena. 

670 pp., including Index of Names. 2,500 lire. 
This is a study of the doctrines and controversies of 
Fausto Socino (or Sozzini) and his uncle Laelio, con- 
temporaries of Giordano Bruno and of Servetus, both 
of whom were burned for somewhat similar doubts of 
the Trinity, one at Rome and the other at Geneva. 
Fausto, invited to Poland, succeeded in spreading his 
Unitarian (Socinian) doctrines widely, yet despite the 
persecution of Rome lived to the age of sixty-five (there 
are yet said to be some Socinians in Transylvania). The 
author studies at length Socinian teaching as to the 
nature of Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and of ethical 
values. He then traces the evolution of Anglo-Saxon 
Unitarianism from Socinianism, and finally concludes 
that we can still to-day learn from F.S. (as he commonly 
terms his hero). 


P. T. Forsyru: THe MAN AND His Work. 
Bradley, Ph.D. 
18s. 6d 


Said to have been described by Lord Morley as “one 
of the most brilliant minds in Europe,” Principal Forsyth 
was for a generation and more one of the most influential 
leaders and theologians of the Nonconformist world. 
The son of an Aberdeen postman, he held several Con- 
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gregational pastorates before he became in 1901 Principal 
of Hackney Theological College. He died in 1921, 
leaving behind him a number of volumes on the basic 
elements of the Christian faith as he saw it—the holiness 
of God, Man’s sin and need for Atonement, and the 
saving power of the cross of Christ. At the time of the 
New Theology controversy he was perhaps the most 
able exponent of the orthodox case. Now his life and 
his message are capably reviewed by an American 
theologian of some eminence. 


CapoupaL. By La Varende. Editions Frangaises 
d’Amsterdam, Paris. 348 pp. 680 fr. 
This is a Catholic panegyric of the Chouan leader, 
Georges Cadoudal. The war in the Vendee was sin- 
gularly atrocious: the priests had stirred up the peasantry 
against the townspeople, the provincials against Paris, 
to an extreme pitch of violence, and the Republicans 
replied in kind. There is no war worse than civil war. 
In the Vendee Cadoudal was labelled by the Republicans 
s “ferocious”; for the Catholic Royalist he is now 
heroic. In 1796 the Republic gained the upper hand, 
and Cadoudal foreswore royalty; moreover the Pope 
gave his permission to Catholics to yield, releasing them 
from their vow of allegiance to the Crown. Cadoudal 
went to England and returned in 1798 to head a new 
rebellion, the Companions of Jesus. And so the butchery 
went on. Finally Napoleon crushed the Chouans and 
Cadoudal was executed in 1804. 


Psycuic Oppiries. By Hereward Carrington. 
195 pp. 16s. 

Packed with accounts of queer happenings from disap- 
pearing keys to bewitched potatoes, Psychic Oddities is 
enthralling, mystifying, and at times exasperating. The 
author’s selection of cases covers a wide field, and one 
is impressed by the great variety of alleged psychic 
phenomena. At the same time one cannot refrain from 
asking: ““What is the significance of it all ? What has 
it of value for human life ?” And the answer seems to 
be “Nothing.”” Many of the incidents related could be 
explained on natural grounds; the testimony of witnesses, 
however reliable, is not always acceptable, human 
nature being what it is. And where fraud has been 
proved it would have been interesting to learn from Mr. 
Carrington just how the tricks were done. 


Rider. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE PsyCHONEUROSES. By J. A. 


Hadfield. Allen & Unwin. 
Index. 10s. 


Although there are many superficial books on popular 
psychology and as many ponderous tomes on psychoan- 
alytic theory, few authors have attempted a serious but 
simple exposition of the psychoneuroses and behaviour 
disorders. This book is an abridged edition of the 
author’s larger work on Psychology and Mental Health, 
first published in 1950, and is intended for the student, 
layman, and doctor who may not have the time, nor 
perhaps the inclination, to read the larger book. The 
work is concise yet comprehensive and is a helpful 
introduction to a subject which affects, more or less, so 
many people and yet is seldom understood. The author 
writes from a wide experience, and although his theory 
of causation differs from that of Freud or the other 
recognized schools it is a good working hypothesis. 
There are chapters on psychosomatic disorders, hysteria, 
anxiety, obsessions, and sexual aberrations, and a 
summary of the various types of a, Through- 
out the book the emphasis is on mental health, its 
establishment and preservation. 


184 pp., including 6 pp. 
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Correspondence 


“The Marriage Fiasco”’ 


In view of Mr. R. D. Birrell’s letter in the December issue 
of The Literary Guide, 1 have to state that the figures 
shown in my article were taken from a short paragraph 
which appeared in The Manchester Guardian. 1 cannot 
recall the date; but my surprise at reading such a small 
number prompted me to make mention of it—though the 
gist of my article did not depend on such a reference. 
If Mr. Birrell’s figures are reliable—and I cannot dispute 
them—he is obviously entitled to an apology from the 
right source. 

On the other hand, may there not be some confusion 
concerning the period over which the number of cases 
were spread, since Mr. Birrell makes mention of “a 
preceding year.”” So far as | can remember the newspaper 
cited no particular length of time for the 754 cases 
mentioned. 

It is, of course, interesting to know that the Rationalist 
and Ethical movements—which I intend to support in 
Manchester—are sympathetic towards the labours of the 
Marriage Guidance Councils; but I have often wondered 
whether the results obtained are really permanent, what- 
ever may be decided upon during the consultations. 
Close observation has brought home to me the fact that 
once a rift is made between couples who are not a pair, 
life afterwards is never the same as before. Which does 
not imply that these councils are wholly negative. 
Obviously much depends on the extent of the break and 
its rational treatment. 


Finally, I am led to say that my long experience of 


suffering humanity precludes me to seck “respect” from 
any quarter: I neither buy nor sell it; but on the funda- 
mental questions of life I prefer to seek the largeness of 
truth and give it to the world. 

Sale, Cheshire. W. NIGHTINGALE BROWN 


Rationalism and Royalty 


Mr. MartTIN criticizes my use of the word 
To continue living | look upon as an instinct, and if in 
the process of living, birds, animals, and man acquire a 
liking or love of their habitat and are prepared to resist 
attempts to subjugate or dislodge them, this love for and 
determination to hold their territory might in Mr. 


“instinct.” 


Martin’s view be no more than a sentiment. Very well 
then, I will not dispute the word, since humans can 
express what birds and animals cannot; but it seems to 
me to be a sentiment so deeply rooted in instinct as to 
be almost indistinguishable from one. 

I see nothing irrational in love of country and respect 
for its head. I need not of course believe that “kings 
are by God appointed.” V. H. HAWKES 


Radlett, Herts. 
The Racial Problem in South Africa 


I was disturbed to read, in your November 1952 issue, 
that Mr. Olowu’s “belief in the ideology of Rationalism 
was shaken by Mr. G. M. Grimbeek’s defence . . . of 
racial policy in South Africa.”” I also am much opposed 
to this policy, but cannot allow that the mere fact of 
another Rationalist disagreeing with me is sufficient 
reason for questioning Rationalism. It should be 
remembered that in the words of the official definition 
“Rationalism may be defined as an attitude of mind” 
and accordingly may embrace a wide range of different 
opinions on any one matter (witness the recent controversy 


in your columns regarding “Royalty and the Rationalist” 
and also the inclusion of Marxists within the Movement). 
Rationalism is not a dogmatic ideology: it is a method 
of thought akin to the Methodology of Science. Its 
conclusions are never certain, but are ever open to 
amendment and refinement as our knowledge increases. 
With regard to problems such as racial! policy especially, 
one should be careful not to allow the only too natural 
emotions associated with them to obscure one’s view of 
a situation which one should attempt rather to illumine 
with the light of unbiased reason. Only thus can 
Rationalism be effective. KENNETH K, SILLITOR 
Njoro, Kenya, B.E.A. 


Rationalism and Reality 


How does Miss Parker know she has a brain? She has 
never seen it, nor, unless she has had an operation on 
the brain, has anyone else seen it. If the world only 
consists of my sensations, then I have no reason to 
believe that Miss Parker exists. I have only seen written 
and printed arguments, with a signature and an address. 
Before Adams and Leverrier discovered Neptune did it 
not exist? Was their discovery a creation? To say it 
was is to make nonsense of science, not to speak of 
daily life. The world existed before I was born and will 
exist after my death. All our actions assume this. I 
grant that I know things and persons in terms of my 
sense-reactions, but this cannot mean that those reactions 
brought them into existence. A. D. Howe Siri 
Weymouth. 


I THINK the questions in the first paragraph of Mr. 
Howell Smith’s letter are adequately answered in my 
previous letter. In his second paragraph he declares 
that love and hate are not given among his sensations. 
But a sensation is not simple: it is extremely complex. 
Awareness of a sensation implies, among other condi- 
tions, memory (the sensation of “ blue” involves memory 
of the “not-blue’’), and like, dislike, or indifference. It 
is impossible to be aware of a sensation without these 
backgrounds; and they cannot be regarded as knowledge 
not given in sensation. 

It seems to me to be important to establish the sensual 
basis of all knowledge, and that absolute certainty 
attaches only to our present sensations. This is not a 
certainty that a “real’’ object exists somewhere corre- 
sponding to this sensation; but it is an absolute certainty 
of our awareness of this sensation. All other knowledge 
is based only on evidence to which we may give different 
measures of credence according to our temperament and 
circumstances. We cannot, however, doubt the presence 
of a sensation. Henry MEULEN 

London, S.W.19. 


The Black-and-White Rationalist 


We old birds of the Rationalist movement do, of 
course, get a little sleepy and look to the fledglings for 
criticisms. But we rather wish they would read us first. 
For those Rationalists who see no shade between black 
and white I have not a word to say. In my fifty-five 
years of service I have read all the literature and 
moved among Rationalists from Vancouver and San 
Francisco to the southern tip of New Zealand and 
have not met any of these unhappy people. But the 
contributor of “Exhortations for Rationalists” in your 
January issue comes nearer to us in his explanations 
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about Atheism, Materialism, and the Roman Church. 
I am myself a simple-minded man, and when our highest 
authority, the Oxford Dictionary, says that any man 
who just kas no belief in God is an Atheist, I accept its 
description; as did our late President, Admiral Beadnell. 
As to Materialism, | explained at length in the two chief 
books which the R.P.A. recently published for me, The 
Riddle of the Universe Today and The Rationalist Ency- 
clopedia, that the recent developments in physics make 
no difference whatever to what we Materialists mean, 
and have always meant; and I had the profound satis- 
faction of quoting in support the only bishop who knows 
anything about Science, Bishop Barnes. This Jeans- 
Eddington soap-bubble was burst long ago. In regard 
to our occasional concentration on the Roman Church, 
may I inform him that 

(1) it has ten times the members, wealth, and 
power of any other Church; 

(2) it is the only international Church, and in the 
present condition of the world it is able to use its 
new international power with pernicious results; 

(3) its Press throughout the world propagates 
racial hatred and supports the war-mongers; 

(4) its literature is the most mendacious in the 
world, and it is the only Church that threatens its 
members with hell if they read criticisms of it; 

(5) in its law it still claims the right to put heretics 
to death and persecutes whenever it can; 

(6) it has a most baleful influence on the Press; 

(7) it has always hindered and still hinders 
om and intimidates historians from telling the 
truth; 

(8) . . . but perhaps that will do to go on with. 

London, N.W.A1. JosepH McCaBe 


Is Immortality Desirable ? 


THOUSANDS of generations—cave-men, pyramid-builders, 
Greeks, Romans—have passed away as completely as 
if they never existed; the present population of the world 
will have died within the next hundred years. For the 
survival after death of this vast and increasing multitude 
not a shred of evidence exists. Every form of life— 
vegetable and animal—begins in time, flourishes awhile, 
and dies. !s it likely that man is the only exception to 
this iron law of our little world? 1 date from 1870 and 
my (so-called) expectation of life is about four years; 
but whether my long sleep will be eternity minus four 
or ten or fifteen years troubles me not. 

Believers in man’s immortality should ponder over 
what Carlyle wrote: “What went before and what will 
follow me I regard as two black impenetrable curtains 
. .. which no living man has yet drawn aside... A deep 
silence reigns behind this curtain [of futurity]; no one 
once within will answer those he has left without; all 
you can hear is a hollow echo of your question as if 
you shouted into a chasm.” he. Re 


Hastings. 


IN the correspondence on “Is Immortality Desirable?” 
I am astounded by the apparent acceptance of a notion 
that immortality »; something that may be begun precisely 
now. If one can postulate that, it must be easy to postu- 
late some form of existence or awareness after death. 
But surely, if immortality is immortality, it can, like 
time, have had no beginning and must have been func- 
tioning fore as well as aft forever and ever backwards, 
amen. Perhaps the Reincarnationists could give us some 
notion of what the human instrument was like in, say, 
the Cambrian era? A. E. CopParp 


Dunmow, Essex. 
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Ethel Mannin and the Catholic Church 


It was most refreshing to read Ethel Mannin’s positive 
Statement of Atheism in the December Guide: “I see no 
necessity for attributing meaning to life.” Here is a 
courageous and clarified exposition of an attitude with 
which any Rationalist should be proud to be identified. 
However the merits of her status as a novelist are 
measured, Miss Mannin attains the full stature of a 
clear thinker on fundamental issues. Her statement is 
both dignified and convincing. Her denunciation of the 
Catholic Church is as timely as it is welcome, and if 
more voices are joined to hers in condemnation of 
insidious propaganda, some unsuspecting wayfarers may 
stop and think. E. R. THomMas 


THERE is nothing in the December issue of The Literary 
Guide more gratifying than the forthright and trenchant 
rebuttal by Ethel Mannin of the implication that she had 
become a convert to Roman Catholicism. Her cate- 
gorical renunciation of any orthodox religious ideas and 
beliefs, and her statement of her rational outlook on the 
whole subject, should meet with the unqualified approval 
of all true Rationalists, whether they prefer to be called 
Atheist, Agnostic, Secularist, Materialist, or Humanist. 
The ultimate paragraph of her letter is a particularly 
effective summing-up of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Bradford H. Day 


The Trial of Jesus 


IN the article ‘Who Was Barabbas?” in the November 
Guide the trial of Jesus before Pilate was referred to. It 
is clear from the accounts in the Gospels that Pilate had 
before him a demented prisoner, as is shown by Jesus 
claiming to be King of the Jews. Most probably there 
were no institutions at that time, as we have now, for 
the care of such people, and the best Pilate could do in 
the circumstances was what he actually did in handing 
Jesus over to the Jews to care for. He was of their race. 
Picture one of our magistrates told by the prisoner 
before him that he, the prisoner, is King of Eire. If the 
man proved to be an Irishman, the magistrate might 
order him to be sent to Ireland to be cared for by his 
own people. G. W. GRABHAM 


Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Charles Bradlaugh 


| am collecting material with a view to writing a full- 
length study of Charles Bradlaugh. I should be most 
grateful for any scrap of information, however trivial it 
may seem, particularly from older Freethinkers, who 
might have memories of Bradlaugh in their youth. 
Personal reminiscences, letters, and records would be 
greatly appreciated. If any material is loaned, it will be 
returned intact as soon as scrutinized. May I say again 
that no information of this nature would be too trifling 
to be accepted. V. E. NeEuBURG 


403 Nether Street, Finchley, London, N.3. 


‘From Magic to Modern Medicine’’ 


Ir L. Loat, Secretary of the National Anti-Vaccination 
League, and any others who may hold similar views 
about vaccination, will read the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s publication Facts About Smallpox and Vaccination, 
1924, they will find reassurance concerning matters which 
appear even now to be pothering them. 
J. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 
London, W.1. (Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society) 
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THRIFT BOOKS 
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Focus on Films 


Telis of the great part that films play in 
modern society and answers many pertinent 
questions about film economics, produc- 
tion, distribution. 


“Writes knowledgeably on the film indust 
in all its aspects.” —GLASGOW HERAL 


F. A. E. CREW 
Must Man Wage War ? 


What would be the effects of another 
World War? What can we do to prevent 
it? These are among the questions dis- 
cussed by one of our most distinguished 
social scientists. 


“The work contains many ideas and statistical 
data of high value concerning the financial 
losses in war, the cost in terms of human life, 
the effects of war on crime, etc.” 
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